The Challenge to Democracy

revolutionary than the changes made by the French
Revolution.

It may be said that all these changes made no
essential difference, that they were merely efforts to
soothe the victims of the established order, so as to
render them more submissive. It may be argued
that the great evils, poverty and war, still remained,
untouched by all the improvements of the nineteenth
century: and that, therefore, the methods used for
curing minor evils are irrelevant for greater issues.
But the changes seemed fundamental to many on
both sides; and yet the controversies which preceded
each step in the progress made did not lead to a
gospel of violence. There was, from time to time, a
threat of violence, sometimes from those who opposed
change, sometimes from those who demanded it.
But on the whole violence was not adopted on
principle as a political method, nor did either side
think it right to kill and main its opponents, as is
now the case in all dictatorships.

The Theory of "Interests"
That violence was avoided is all the stranger if the
theory and conscious practice of politics during those
years is considered. In theory each "interest" or
"group" pressed for representation in order to secure
a share in the public power and in the benefits expected
to flow from its use. It was assumed that there was a
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